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King, Queen 
for next week 


Three Homecoming activities of 
greatest interest to students are elec¬ 
ting a king and queen, the Campus 
Capers variety show and the tradi¬ 
tional drum beat at the Student 
Center. The first two of these have 
begun. 

Campaigning began Monday for 
Homecoming king and queen. 
Voting will be Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day in the Student Center and 
Genecov Building. 

“All TJC students may vote,” 
said Student Activities Director Em¬ 
ma Lou Prater. 

Homecoming nominees will ap¬ 
pear in the Campus Walk at 1:30 
p.m. Oct. 30 and be presented at the 
pep rally at 2 p.m. on Wise Plaza. 
They will also appear at Campus 
Capers at 7:30 p.m. that night in 
Wise Auditorium. The winner will 


Officials to 
send reports 

By Nov. 1, midterm grades should 
be mailed to TJC students. 

“These grades are kind of a notice 
to students,” said Instructional Ad¬ 
ministration Dean Jerry Leard. 

“Midterm grades are not official. 
After they are printed and mailed, 
they are erased from the computer. 
They are not put on a students 
transcript,” Leard explained. 

The grades instructors turn in at 
the registrar’s office are entered in 
the computer. Printouts are mailed 
to the student’s home or permanent 
address, even if the student lives on 
the campus. 

Leard said there has been some 
discussion on whether to continue 
midterm grades because it is an ex¬ 
pensive service. 

Erica Watson, Tyler freshman 
journalism major, believes midterm 
grades are unnecessary. 

“Midterm grades should be deem¬ 
ed unnecessary because they do not 
count towards your GPA and it 
causes undue stress on students,” 
she said. 

Freshman journalism major Joe 
Buie disagrees. “I think it is 
necessary in most cases so that 
parents know where their kids stand 
at the halfway point. Otherwise, they 
may not find out,” Buie said. 

French Instructor Dr. Elaine 
Graybill explained why the grades 
are important. “I don’t like the work 
and the time it requires. However, 
the community college serves many 
different types of students who have 
different needs. The midterm grade 
gives them an assessment of their 
performance in the course.” 


be announc§d just before the 
Homecoming football game Oct. 31. 

Nominees are: Apache Band, John 
Curry and Tia Sutton; Apache 
Belles, Brian Perry and Stephanie 
Blissitte; Baptist Student Union, Jim 
Birdsong and Keli Neal; Bateman 
Hall, Kim Moore and Sherri Allen; 
Campus Christian Center, John 
Mills and Teri Bradshaw; 

Cheerleaders, Blair Blackburn and 
Michelle Smith; Concert Choir, 
Brian Parker and Leslie Wickham; 
Circle K International, Ken Ragsdale 
and Sunny Luke. 

Others are: Chamber Singers, 
Michael Allen and Angi Snailum; 
Claridge Hall, Kevin Burnett and 
Sherry Baldwin; Delta Upsilon, Bob 
Reddell and Natalie Hanson; EDP- 
Electronics, Steve Bates and Sonya 


nominees campaign 
’s Homecoming vote 


Johnson; Eta Epsilon, Michael Fears 
and Pamela Faulkner; Future 
Farmers of America, Kevin Jones 
and Suzann Holland; Harmony and 
Understanding, Chris Nutt and 
Karen Harvey; Hudnall Hall, Kim 
Colbert. 

Also nominated are: Las 
Mascaras/Delta Psi Omega, Scott 
Pierce and Anja Laubham; Lewis 

Hall, Jacob Coody and Stacy White; 
Phi Theta Kappa, Mark Spurgin and 
Cami Aboue; P.E. Club, Scott 
Sinclair and Shanan Robinson; 
Presbyterian Student Center, 
Timothy David Swenson and Paula 
Ward; Psychology/Sociology Club, 
James Duncan and Cynthia 
Lawrence; San Souci Sorority, Mark 
Beeler and Carol Turman; Sigma 
Delta Nu, Mark Englebrecht and 


^ Angie Forsythe. 

Other nominees are: Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, Chad Krisher and Stacy 
Montgomery; Sledge Hall, Alonzo 
Stephens and Donna Shaw; Student 
Senate, David Cundieff and Kim 
Terry; Tau Beta Sigma, Bobby 
Zangrine and Kimberly Mahan; Tau 
Kappa, Kirk Mayfield and Kari 
Jackson; TJC News, Chance Spiker 
and Shelli Ingram; Vaughn Hall, 
Scott Becton and Kendall Crum; 
West Hall, Sutton Rogers and Jodie 
Cunningham; College Republicans, 
James Johnson and Melanie A. Hen- 
ske; Zeta Phi Omega, Danny 
Gillespie and Jennifer Gober. 

Campus Capers is a talent show 
presented by student organizations. 
Any TJC organization may enter a 
talent. Judges select three winners 
for cash prizes. 


Performances must be in good 
taste, said Prater, and fit within a 
three to five minute time limit. Any 
entry not suitable can be 
disqualified. 

Capers act will rehearse at 6 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday in Wise 
Auditorium. 

The Capers show begins at 7:30 
p.m. Oct. 30. in Wise Auditorium. 

TJC students are admitted free with 
their I.D. card. Guest tickets have 
not yet been priced. 

Drum Beat begins at 8 a.m. Mon¬ 
day and continues until early Satur¬ 
day. Drum Beat is a TJC tradition. 
Representatives of campus organiza¬ 
tions beat the drum around the clock. 
People are assigned to beating shifts 
non-stop through Homecoming 
week. 


Morris warns of drug danger 



photo by Christy busby 

MERCURY RISES —Former pro-football 
player Eugene ' Mercury' Morris told students 
about making the right choices, especially 
choices about drugs, yesterday in Wise 
Auditorium. 


By PAT BUFFINGTON, DOTTIE KIDD and 
STEPHANIE PAYNE 
staff writers 

“All people have a choice and doing drugs is 
one of them,” Eugene “Mercury” Morris told 
a capacity crowd in Wise Auditorium yesterday. 

Speaking third in the Student Enrichment 
Series, Morris recounted the last 20 years to ex¬ 
plain how Americans came to believe “doing 
drugs is cool.” 

He recalled Nov. 22, 1963. when President 
John F. Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas. 
Morris, who was in the tenth grade, 
said, “Everyone who was alive and aware can 
tell you where they were when that happened.” 

Morris talked of the Vietnam conflict where 
the average soldier was 19. This war brought the 
first televised footage of fighting into American 
homes. Draftees had only six weeks of training 
before they had to “kill or be killed.” Because 
of resistance this conflict sparked, in 1973 the 
draft was abolished. 

He talked Rosa Parks, the black woman who 
refused to give up her seat at the front of the bus. 
She planted the seed, he said, that became the 
Civil Rights Movement which Dr. Martin Luther 
King adopted. 

“The man who preached non-violence died 
violently. After his death, America went into 
havoc and rioting erupted everywhere,” Mor¬ 
ris said. 

As the 1970’s rolled around, Morris recalled, 
so did the free love movement and the hippies 
who were against the establishment. 

People of that era had a certain coolness, he 
said. “The less you used soap and water, the 
more cool you were,” he joked. Morris quickly 
became serious when he said that is when get¬ 
ting high and drunk became “cool.” 

He blamed television for contributing to an 
“anything goes” lifestyle. 

“We went from an informative nation to an 
advertising nation,” he said. “We began to 
believe whatever I see on TV is okay because 


if it’s on TV, it’s life ... it emulates life and that 
makes it okay.” 

“It is all a matter of choice,” he said. Some 
people make the right choices and some people 
make foolish choices. 

“A fool is a fool because he/she does foolish 
things,” he said. When he was younger, he made 
some foolish choices—such as driving his Fer¬ 
rari 170 miles an hour past a cop, Morris 
recalled. 

Morris, a Pittsburgh native, attended West 
Texas State University in Canyon where he was 
All-American in football in 1967-68. 

In the 70’s he was drafted by the Miami 
Dolphins. During his seven years in professional 
football, he made the Hall of Fame record book, 
won three world championships, led the 
Dolphins to the only perfect 17-0 season in foot¬ 
ball history and was three times All-Pro. 

But his world collapsed around him when he 
was arrested and convicted for cocaine. 

Morris, who is 40, said that one must “grow 
up as one grows old.” 

“There is no such thing as drug abuse. A drug 
is not an abusable item. It is self abuse,” he said. 
“You can’t do anything about drug abuse 
because drugs can’t be abused.” 

Morris, sentenced to 20 years in prison for co¬ 
caine use, said, “I didn’t have a cocaine pro¬ 
blem. I had a Mercury Morris problem.” 

He spent 42 months in prison where he said 
his biggest fight was “for freedom.” 

“No one has to teach us wrong, but we do 
need to be taught what’s right,” Morris said. 
“That’s growth!” 

“The consequences you involve yourself in are 
there forever. What you get involved in is tem¬ 
porary,” he said. 

“You make the choice for yourself,” he said. 

“The choice is yours. It was then, is now and 
always will be,” said Morris. 
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Campus deserves care 
from students, faculty 

TJC has one of the best looking campuses around. Each year, 
money is spent to beautify and make the campus a pleasant place 
to be. Shrubbery, green lawns and flowers enhance the 
surroundings. 

Some students apparently have no pride in the campus because 
they litter it with their garbage. Lately, they’ve tossed an abun¬ 
dance of aluminium cans, bottles, potato chip bags and candy 
wrappers on the grounds. 

Littering is a hard-to-control habit. Who really wants to take 
the time to dispose of their trash when they may be late for 
class? Throwing trash where it is convenient has always been 
the easy way out. But as it accumulates, it can make the cam¬ 
pus look like a junk pile. 

Last year, Windsor Plaza was dedicated honoring the late 
W.C. Windsor Jr., a TJC benefactor. His widow, Gertrude 
Buckley Windsor, gave the college $100,000 to build a place 
to study, relax between classes and enjoy the beauty of nature. 
She would be upset if she came here today. Among the flowers 
and plants are an array of trash. The fountain often hold one 
or two cans that someone lazily dumped there. Trash takes away 
from the Plaza’s beauty and is a poor way for us to repay Wind¬ 
sor’s generosity. 

Some trash cans are available, but the campus needs to some 
more around the residence halls, in the parking lots and near 
the sidewalks. 

Maintenance people are hired to clean the campus-that is 
one of their jobs. But they shouldn’t have to pick up after so¬ 
meone who was too lazy to dispose of trash in a trashcan. 

Littering has become a national problem. Go down any 
highway and you will see its ugly face. Throwing away trash 
on the side of the road is convenient. People don’t want to leave 
the garbage in their car, so they just open a window and toss 
it out. 

Littering on campus is just as bad. One reason students come 
to TJC is because they like the looks of the campus. The scenery 
is appreciated by all, but trash takes away from the beauty. No 
one wants to walk through trash. 

Parking lots have lately been victims of litterbugs. Glass bot¬ 
tles have joined the aluminum cans and paper thrown there. 
Most of the time, the bottles are broken, posing a danger not 
only for people walking around but for drivers who are bound 
to get a flat tire. No one should dump out bottles that can break 
and ultimately hurt someone or something. 

Compared to many other colleges, TJC has the best looking 
campus. Let’s cooperate to keep it that way. 
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Glick to read at Museum 


Allen Glick, a native Texan, will 
read from a work in progress at 2 
p.m. Sunday at the Tyler Museum 
of Art. Admission is free. 

Glick, whose fiction often refers 
to Vietnam, spent 22 months there 
beginning in June, 1966. 

He served as infantryman, 
radioman and interpreter in the 1st 
and 5th Marine Divisions, often 
working and living with the 
Vietnamese. 

Glick wrote his second novel 
“Winter’s Coming, Winter’s Gone’’ 
while he lived with his wife and 
daughters near Marshall. 

Glick now lives in Austin where 
is working on “The Chu Lai 
Jacket,’’ his third novel. 


By Kathy Turner 
staff writer 

“And they’r-r-r-r-re off.” Voters 
will decide Nov. 3 whtether that 
phrase, familiar to many who attend 
horse races, will be heard in Texas. 

The Rev. Roy Biser, Glenwood 
Methodist Church pastor, led a 
discussion of parimutuel betting at 
the Wesley Foundation’s weekly 
Table Talk Thursday. 

“In addition to the 25 amendments 
Texas will vote on Nov. 3, there will 
be three resolutions,” Biser said. 
“One of these is parimutuel 
betting.” 

A distinction needs to be made 
between “risk” and “gambling,” 

Biser said. People take risks every- 


He is collaborating with multi- 
media artist Terry Allen on a work 
to be shown this fall in “War and 
Memory,” an exhibit the 
Washington Project for the Arts will 
produce in Washington, D.C. 


Glick is third in the Museum’s 
series of writers whose works often 
blur the line between fact and fiction. 

Museum Director Ron Gleason 
said it is “a rare opportunity to meet 
writers first hand. There is history 
and cultural information in these 
programs ... novels of an 
experience.” 


day. Everything we do involves 
some risk. 

“A gamble is a risk in which one 
person or a set of people must lose 
so another set can win,” Biser said. 

If you take a risk and succeed, 
everyone profits. You can succeed 
without someone failing or losing, he 
said. 

“Opinions supporting both sides 
of the issue were expressed during 
the session making it clear that opi¬ 
nions are strongly diyided ' 

Those supporting betting cited 
beneftis to tourism, hotel and 
restaurant industries as well as the 
overall economy by creating 11,000 
new jobs. 

The possibility of organized crime 
entering Texas is one of the main 


“We do programs about visual 
art, theater, music and people come 
and sing or perform works of their 
own making,” Gleason said. 

The turnout has been modest. 
“People who have come enjoyed the 
program,” he said. 

Upcoming is Roxy Gordon speak¬ 
ing at 2 p.m. Nov. 8. Gordon is a 
native West Texan writer and artist 
of mixed-blood heritage. He writes 
of the dilemma of observing urban 
life through the eyes of an Indian. 

Tyler native Mike Murphy will 
read from a work in progress titled 
“Arab Men: 1948-1984” at 2 p.m. 
Nov. 22. 

dilemma 

reasons many urge voting against the 
bill. Others fear animal abuse. 

Since the two newest tracks open¬ 
ed in surrounding states have lost 

money, many believe that a track in 
Texas will not bring as much money 
as expected. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas and Loui¬ 
siana already have horse racing 
tracks. Many Texans say they would 
rather keep their money within the 
state, so parimutuel betting should be 
legalized. 

“People here have said surroun¬ 
ding states have it, let’s keep our 
money in Texas. What if those states 
legalized prostitution?” the Rev. 
Harvey Beckendorf, Wesley Foun¬ 
dation director, asked. 


Texans face election 


Journalism advisor, staff face chaos 
in weekly attempts to meet deadlines 


By PAT BUFFINGTON 
ad manager 

Getting out the TJC News often is a process as filled 
with near misses as a Delta flight, but the Oct. 7 issue 
was especially plagued. 

Students write, edit and layout the newspaper and send 
it by bus to the Gladewater Mirror where it is printed 
each week. 

Rushing to deliver the layouts to the downtown Tyler 
bus station, we approached the 6:45 p.m. bus depar¬ 
ture time when TJC News Advisor Linda Zeigler and 
I quickly dashed down the Potter Hall stairs, 

Zeigler’s car key turns in the ignition only when it 
feels good and ready; this day it wasn’t quite ready when 
she was. After frantic fiddling with the key, muttering 
incantations, the car started. That’s when we realized 
we were trapped in the parking lot by a huge van loading 
potential prima donnas. Darling little ballerinas in pink 
tights and black leotards had finished their dance class 
and were slowly climbing aboard while their van driver 
watched patiently. We were not patient, but we waited 
too. Impatiently we sat until we were able to pass their 
van at the driveway. Whew! We were on our way at 
last — with 12 minutes till the bus would leave. 

Turning on our route up Palmer Street to avoid Fifth 
Street evening traffic, we observed a house directly in 
our path-that’s right, a white frame house. 

We muttered a few unprintables and made a quick U- 
turn that put us out on Fifth just as the setting sun reach¬ 
ed the blinding point in its descent toward the horizon. 

Hearing sirens that sounded like they were coming 


from all four directions and blinded by the sun, we 
cautiously moved along Fifth Street, despite our need 
to hurry. 

We stopped behind a police car that pulled acrosss 
in front of us, thinking he wanted lane freedom to res¬ 
pond to the still screaming sirens. His flashing red lights 
turned out to be only the sun’s reflection and he pulled 
into a nearby coffeeshop for a break. 

Sirens continued to scream as we drove up Beckham, 
past both hospitals, still wondering where the trauma 
was. It was much later that we learned the city was 
testing it’s warning system. We can Vouch—it works! 

Zeigler, threatening to park behind the bus so it could 
not take off without our cargo, had given me quick ship¬ 
ping instructions amid the chaos we had met enroute. 

Yet, I got the package accepted and returned to the 
waiting car just as the bus pulled in for its stop. Relief 
at last. 

But, no—for next morning Zeigler called the publisher 
to make arrangements for an ad photo we’d forgotten 
to send. 

That’s when she learned that the paper had never ar¬ 
rived in Gladewater. Oh dear. 

Intricate arrangements enabled Zeigler to meet the 
publisher at his Tyler doctor’s office later that morning 
to deliver the photo. 

Frantic phone calls between TJC, Trail ways Bus Lines 
and Gladewater Mirror eventually located the missing 
layouts in Longview. 

Despite the gremlin-plagued trip, the paper arrived 
for readers on time. 

Last I heard the house was still being moved. 
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Campus Briefs 


Conservation jobs open 

The Student Conservation Association has 
provided expense paid volunteer internship 
opportunities for students in conservation and 
resource management for 30 years. About 200 
positions are open for the winter 1987-88 and 
spring 1988, said Dave Buchanan, assistant 
SCA program director. 

Volunteers through the SCA resource assis¬ 
tant program work independently or assist 
conservation professionals. Their jobs include 
wildlife surveys, backcountry or river patrols 
and biological and archeological research. 

For their efforts volunteers develop skills 
and gain experience that can give them an 
edge when seeking paid employment with 
resource management agencies. Some posi¬ 
tions are in the Virgin Islands, California 
Desert District and the Rio Grande Valley 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Positions are filled competitvely and ap¬ 
plications are accepted as long as positions are 
available. Anyone interested in participating 
or learning more about these internships can 
contact the SCA at P.O. Box 330 550C, 
Charleston, NH 03603 or call (603) 826-5206 
or 5741. 

Rogers coordinates music 

Cheryl Rogers became music and dance 
coordinator when the semester began. 

Before her promotion, Rogers was music 
instructor for 10 years. She still teaches music 
classes and directs Chamber Singers, a 
madrigal group. 

Rogers replaces J.W. Johnson who was 
coordinator for 11 years. Johnson is now an 
instructor and choral activities director. 

Rogers said she hopes to get instrumental 
students more involved in music recitals and 
strengthen and build an string program to 
complement other ensembles. 

Contest seeks rock band 

Snickers Bar New Music Search, conducted 
by Campus Voice, seeks a little-known rock 
band to give a recording contract with a ma¬ 
jor record label. 

College radio stations and college students 
across the country can help in the search by 
nominating their choice local bands.The 
deadline is Friday. 

In a format similar to the NCAA playoffs, 
16 semi-finalist bands will be featured in a 
;yndicated radio show aired on college sta- 
ions nationwide. Student listeners will select 


THE FAT GOOSE 

Country Creations 

Stenciling and 
Folk Art Classes 


1207 S. Fleishel 


595-3368 


NIX 
BAIL 
BONDS 

219 E. FERGUSON. 
TYLER, TEXAS 75702 
595-3535 


the five finalist bands. The winning band 
receives the recording contract. 

The Snickers Bar New Music Search invites 
all unsigned bands to submit cassette tapes of 
the band’s original music to Snickers Bar New 
Music Search, Campus Voice, 505 Market 
St., Knoxville, TN 37902. 

The Campus Voice Network, published by 
Whittle Communications, includes Campus 
Voice Magazine, Campus Voice Biweekly, 
Campus Voice Encounter and Good Stuff, a 
box of product samples distributed to college 
dorm residents. The network showcases col¬ 
lege life and culture from coast to coast and 
provides provocative, entertaining and prac¬ 
tical information to college students. 

Seminar focuses on youth 


The continuing education division will 
sponsor a Troubled Youth Seminar Oct. 29-30 
at the Powell Building, 402 W. Front Street. 
The seminar is scheduled for 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Thursday and from 8:30 to 11:30 
a.m. on Friday. 

Parents, probation/parole/police officers, 
social workers, residential child care person¬ 
nel and school counselors are the target group 
for this seminar. It is designed to provide in¬ 
formation, awareness and intervention 
strategies for those working with troubled 
youth. 

Behavior problems, behavioral manage¬ 
ment techniques, chemical abuse and teen 
suicide are topics. 

The seminar is approved for Texas Juvenile 
Probation Commission and Department of 
Human Services social Worker certification. 

Instructor Beverly Womack has 14 years 
experience in the juvenile justice system. She 
founded, and is clinical service provider of 
Community Rehabiliation Professional 
Services. 

The seminar costs $30 and advance 
registration is advised because enrollment is 
limited. 

Call 597-1536 for more information. 

Siller opens tryouts tonight 

Auditions for “The Miss Firecracker Con- 
test“ begin at 7 p.m. tonight in Jean Browne 
Theater. Six cast members will be chosen, 
said Director Victor Siller. 

The play, by Beth Henley, will run Dec. 
3-9. Students who have any questions about 
this play can contact Siller in Wise Cultural 
Arts Center. 


La Gloria gives dish 

La Gloria Oil and Gas Company gave a 
12-foot satellite dish to TJC, said Information 
Services Coordinator Betty Nelson. 

Dr. Raymond Van Cleef, vice president for 
educational and student services, said La 
Gloria gave $15,000 to purchase the dish. 

“We are very appreciative of the contribu¬ 
tion La Gloria has made to the College. It will 
benefit not only the students, but the com¬ 
munity as well,’’ Van Cleef said. 

The satellite is installed on top of the 
Vaughn Library and Learning Resources 
Center. It will enhance classroom instruction 
as well as extend community services. 

It made its debut Sept. 29 when TJC hosted 
“ Community, Technical and Junior Col¬ 
leges: Key Partners in Economic Develop¬ 
ment for the 21st Century.’’ The national 
video teleconference examined the need for 
a competitve workforce in the next century 
and the role community/junior colleges can 
play. 

Teleconferencing is one of the three main 
uses of the dish antenna. 

Teleconferencing is very big now as a way 
for institutions such as colleges and univer¬ 
sities to be linked together to examine issues 
such as economic development ,’’ said 
George Wilson, director of instructional 
media services. 

The classroom will also use the antenna. 
The campus cable system can access program¬ 
ming. Instructors may request certain pro¬ 
gramming for classes. 

The dish can be used for off-air recording, 
Wilson said. An instructor may request that 
a program be taped for later viewing. 

Schools are allowed 10 days in which they 
may use the tape without infringing on 
copyright laws, Wilson said. “ Then we have 
45 days in which we can assess the taped 
material and either apply for copyright per¬ 
mission or discard the tape.’’ 

The antenna’s future plans include linkage 
with several satellite networks now available 
for colleges and universities. This will not on¬ 
ly enhance classroom instruction, but also 
create personal growth opportunities for 
faculty and staff, Wilson said. 


P.E.Majors, Minors elect 

The Physical Education Majors and Minors 
Club elected officers at its first meeting. Of¬ 
ficers are: President Deanna Jones, Vice 


President Kathy Musick, Treasurer Shanan 
Robinson and Secretary Angie Hawkins. 

The Club is open to any student who is a 
P.E. major or minor. 

“I strongly urge that all students who are 
interested in majoring in physical education 
to become a part of the organization so they 
will be familiar with what they will be in for,” 
explained PEMM Sponsor Audrey Woods. 

Each member is also required to join the 
Texas Association of Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Recreation and Dance Organization. 

The PEMM Club is in charge of many cam¬ 
pus activites. The organization sponsors a 
field day, Jump Rope for Heart and par¬ 
ticipates in Campus Capers. The members 
select homecoming king and queen nominees. 
Members also can help officiate for in¬ 
tramural sports and hold club fund raisers. 

FFA invites new members 


Anyone interested in any aspect of 
agriculture field is invited to join Collegiate 
Future Farmers of America. 

If you are interesteed in FFA, please turn 
in your name and phone number at the FFA 
mailbox in the Student Activities office, said 
FFA Secretary Penny Parker. 

The FFA meets at 4 p.m. on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month in Genecov 
Building. If this time is inconvenient for you 
and you would like to join FFA, please list 
the times and days that you can attend, Parker 
said. 

Speakers to compete 

Eighteen speech and theatre students will 
compete in a Forensics Tournament in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. this weekend. The tourna¬ 
ment hosted by the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa will feature competition in speak¬ 
ing, acting and interpretation. 

Speech/Theater Instructor M’Liss Hindman 
describes forensics as “competitive speech 
and dramatics activities. ” This will be the first 
year TJC students have attended this 
tournament. 

“This is a prestigious tournament. TJC will 
be competing against the largest and best 
universities in forensics. It is good exposure 
for TJC and helps in the training of the com¬ 
peting students,” Hindman said. 

The students will leave tomorrow and 
return Monday. 


FOOTBALL MUM SALE 

for TJC Homecoming sponsored by 

TJC HORTICULTURE CLUB 

STANDARD MUM ONLY $15 & up 

many extras available 

ORDERS WILL BE TAKEN AT: 
Student Ctr., Oct. 16, 23 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Vaughn Conservatory; Oct. 2-23 
every M, W, F; 8-10 am. 

1/2 deposit req’d on orders 
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Blood drive succeeds 
for Shriners’ hospitals 


The Shriners TJC blood drive net¬ 
ted 151 units of blood to help 
children at the 22 Shriners hospitals 
across the country. Shriners are a 
non-profit organization that provides 
free medical care for children. 

About giving blood, freshman 
Murphey Martin said, “It only stung 
for a second.” Martin said he was 
glad for the opportunity to help so¬ 
meone out. “It makes me feel safe; 
I know if I need blood I can get it,” 
* he said. 

Freshman Coty Karnes said, “It 
makes me feel good to know I’m 
helping somebody.” 

Delta Upsilon fraternity members 
donated 30 pints this year and won 
a plaque for their organization. San 


Despite fears and myths, giv¬ 
ing blood cannot cause AIDS. 

“Most people have a fear of 
contracting AIDS by giving 
blood. All the equipment is sterile 
and disposable,” said Marie 
Jackson, associate degree nursing 
coordinator. 

“Most people are just not cer¬ 
tain. Because they know a person 
can get AIDS by receiving blood, 
they have a fear of contracting 
AIDS by donating blood. The 
screening process has improved 
so greatly that we see fewer in¬ 
cidents and the public service an¬ 
nouncements with the big named 
people do influence the public,” 
Jackson said. 


Souci and Tau Kappa tied with 16 
pints each, followed by Las 
Mascaras members who donated 
eight pints. 

Shriners have been holding blood 
drives at TJC for at least ten years. 

“TJC has been very helpful with 
the blood drive,” said Potentate Pete 
Peters. The blood will go to children 
who are burn victims or those with 
orthopedic problems. 

The Shriners have helped more 
than 300,000 children at no cost to 
their families, Peters said. This year 
the area Shriners raised approx¬ 
imately $150,000 and contributed 
supplies for Shriners hospitals. 
Shriners also provide two vans to 
transport children whose families are 


Because of the fear, blood 
donations are down somewhat. 
“To a certain degree blood dona¬ 
tions have dropped, maybe a 5 to 
10 percent decline,” said Bill 
Jacobs, Stewart Blood Center 
technical director. 

Blood donors must meet certain 
requirements: 

• must be 17 with parental 
consent. 

# they can donate blood up 
to their 66th birthday. 

# no drug users can donate 
blood. 

• no one with malaria, blood 
disease, liver or heart disease can 
donate blood. 


unable to afford transportation. 

A no-cost airplane trip takes 
critically injured bum victims to the 
burn center in Galveston. 

Peters added that 50 percent of 
doctors who treat children with or¬ 
thopedic problems and 65 percent of 
all burn specialists are trained at 
Shriners hospitals. 

The Shrine Temple in Tyler is 
comprised of 4,050 members from 
a 16-county area. Their purpose is 
to support their hospitals and to help 
children. 

“We ride so children can walk,” 
they say of their parade acts in small 
motor cars. 


TJC has been very 
helpful with the blood 
drive.’ 


The group raises money through 
donations, shows and club activities. 
A Shriner-sponsored golf tourna¬ 
ment raised $31,000 this year and 
their Hospital Benefit Day earned 
$54,000, Peters said. 

Shriners, who have been around 
since 1887, claim 850,000 members 
at 189 temples in North America. 
Texas has a strong Shriners 
organization with 60,000 members 
and 13 temples, Peters said. 

Shrine temples also exist in Mex¬ 
ico, Canada and Panama. 

Shriners built their first hospital in 
Shreveport in 1922. Last year they 
raised $18 million to renovate that 
hospital. 

The Shriners plan another blood 
drive at TJC in the spring. 


Nurse dispels AIDS myths 



photo by shelly hulsey 


SHRINERS ON PARADE -The Shriners, who took part in the Rose 
Festival Parade, recently held a blood drive at TJC. Shriners are a 
non-profit organization that provides free medical care for children. 


Come see 

Ronald 
McDonali 
Live and 
in person! 

It's free! And it's going to be more fun than a 
barrel of hamburgers. Games. Magic tricks. Songs. 
Even special prizes. And be sure to bring your / 
camera, too. so you can take pictures of 
Ronald and the kids. Don’t miss it. Its 
McWonderful fun for the whole family, sj 




DRAWING TO BE HELD AT 3:00 P.M. 

1st Prize: SKI TRIP TO C0L0RAP0 

2nd Prize: B1CVCLE BUILT FOR TWO 

Complete details at our new store!! 


GRAND OPENING 
OCTOBER 24 


RONALD MCDONALD SHOW TIMES: 
10:00 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. - 2:45 p.m. 
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■McDonald's 
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2034 ESE Loop 323 
597-0898 
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STDs raise risk, 
call for caution 


AIDS increase 
creates fear 

By CHANCE SPIKER 
staff writer 


STDs, AIDS, ARC: Sexually 
transmitted diseases. Acquired Im¬ 
mune Deficiency Syndrome, AIDS 
Related Complex. 

Never before have people been so 
concerned with sexual safety—and 
with good reason. According to the 
Surgeon General’s Report, STDs 
have reached an epidemic rate. The 
only known defense these diseases is 
education and/or abstinance. Every 
person is responsible to know the 
symptoms, precautions, treatment 
and prevention of STDs, particular¬ 
ly AIDS. 

The different STDs include AIDS, 
chlamydia (see related story), 
herpes, vagimtus, venereal warts, as 
well as other more common ones in¬ 
cluding gonorrhea, syphilus, crabs, 
hepatitus and scabies. 

According to “STDs,” a pam¬ 
phlet from Mother Frances Hospital, 
symptoms of AIDS and other STDs 


Although most people have never 
heard of it, chlamydia is a sexually- 
transmitted disease that occurs more 
frequently than the more widely 
known gonorrhea or syphilis in the 
United States. Health Services Coor¬ 
dinator Zelda Boucher says 
chlamydia is not as serious as 
t syphilis, but does require treatment. 

Chlamydia is a bacteria-like 
organism believed to cause a number 
of infections. These include inflam¬ 
mation of the cervix and pelvic in- 


are often very similar. STD clues are 
physical and include burning, it¬ 
ching, lumps, bumps, sores, 
discharges and abdominal pain. 
Some symptoms may take months or 
even years to appear. 

STDs are a common risk to 
anyone who is sexually active- 
regardless of age, race, religion, oc¬ 
cupation or sexual preference. The 
trick to reducing disease risk is to be 
informed. 

Those who think they have an 
STD should find where to get treat¬ 
ment and tell the doctor everything, 
urges the pamphlet,“STDs.” 

If treatment is possible, take 
precautions during treatment and 
urge sex partners to seek treatment. 
Take all prescibed medication, but 
avoid old medications. Go back for 
follow up visits with the doctor, for 
many STDs can be cured or controll¬ 
ed, the pamphlet advises. 


flammatory disease. In men, 
chlamydia may be responsible for 
nearly half the cases of nongonococ¬ 
cal urethritis, an infection with 
symptoms similar to gonorrhea. 

While chlamydia can be suc¬ 
cessfully treated, it is not easy to 
detect. Some people may have the 
disease for a number of years with 
no symptoms, but their partner may 
develop an infection. Chlamydia is 
often found in conjunction with other 
sexually transmitted diseases and is 


Tears, saliva 
not carriers 

Although traces of HIV virus 
are found in tears and saliva, no 
case has been recorded of 
transmission from these body 
fluids. AIDS comes from sexual 
contact or contact with a con¬ 
taminated hypodermic needle. 

St. Clare’s Hospital and Health 
Center in New York has 
established a national toll-free 
hotline. The number- 
-1 -800-433-AIDS-is answered 
by trained volunteers, and is one 
of the most authoritative sources 
available on AIDS. 

Locally, information and ad¬ 
vice are available from area 
hospitals, libraries, Stewart Blood 
Bank, and the Smith County 
Health Department. 

Many myths about AIDS exist. 
AIDS cannot be transmitted by 
insects such as mosquitoes. Dogs, 
cats and other household pets are 
not a source of infection. 


suspected when these dieases are 
treated but refuse to clear up. 

Chlamydia infections can be 
treated successfully with antibiotics, 
such as sulfa drugs or tetracycline, 
or erythromycin for pregnant 
women. Penicillin is not effective for 
chlamydia. 


Chlamydia is not as 
serious as syphilis. 


Women with recurring urinary or 
cervical infections and men with 
urinary tract infections actually may 
have chlamydia. Check with a physi¬ 
cian who can diagnose and treat the 
infection, Boucher suggests. It is im¬ 
portant that sexual partners of 
chlamydia patients also be treated. 


Most frightening of all STDs is 
AIDS. Virtually unknown a decade 
ago, said the Surgeon General’s 
Report, in the last 10 years this dead¬ 
ly disease has infected between one 
and five million people, killing more 
than 21,000. 

Although the disease was original¬ 
ly discovered in the homosexual 
community, AIDS is not confined to 
homosexuals. Any person who is ac 
tive sexually, or involved in the use 
of intravenous drugs can be at high 
risk for contracting AIDS said the 
report. The number of sex partners 
a person has increases that person’s 
chance of contracting the disease. 

The virus causing AIDS-known 
as HIV (human immunodeficiency 
virus), HTLV-III (human T- 
lymphotropic virus type HI) or LAV 
(lymphanopathy associated virus) as 
it is called in the science world-lives 
in body fluids. A person acquires the 
virus only during contact with an in¬ 
fected person’s blood, semen, or 
vaginal secretion. 

Often, according to the Surgeon 
General’s Report, small tears in the 
vagina lining or rectum allow the 
virus to travel directly into the 
bloodstream. 

The virus enters white blood cells 
in the blood stream, attacks T-cells 
and multiplies. The T-cell no longer 
stimulates a cellular defense 
response, therefore the body’s im¬ 
mune system becomes weak, leav¬ 
ing the body susceptible to “oppor¬ 
tunistic diseases”—diseases that at¬ 
tack the body when its defense 
system is down. 

Take precautions in your sexual 
behavior. 

“RN Magazine” offers six basic 
precautions. Safe sex may not pre¬ 
vent infection by the AIDS virus, but 
certainly reduces the chances. 

First, be selective about your part¬ 
ners. Safe sex starts before the first 
touch. A couple is at no risk only if 
neither partner has had sex with 
another person since the AIDS virus 
has appeared. The more sexual part¬ 
ners a person has increases the 
chance of infection. Persons not in¬ 


volved in a monogamous relation¬ 
ship should inform their partners 
about their sexual history. 

Sex with anonymous partners 
poses one of the greatest risks of in¬ 
fection, according to the Surgeon 
General’s Report. Anonymous part¬ 
ners include male and female pro¬ 
stitutes. Any partner who has ob¬ 
vious sores or growths should be 
avoided. 

A second step in practicing safe 
sex is choosing low risk practices, 
and knowing the risks associated 
with those acts. Insertion often 
causes tears in the wall of the vagina 
or rectum, creating a passageway for 
the AIDS virus to enter rhe blood 
stream. Safe, effective ways of shar¬ 
ing intimacy include caressing, hug¬ 
ging and massage. 

Thirdly, condoms provide the best 
barrier against the disease, and have 
no side effects. Latex condoms are 
one of the most convenient types ac¬ 
cording to “STDs” pamphlet. 


In Tyler, AIDS tests are available 
at the Smith County Department 
of Health for $1. Tests are 
preferably taken on Tuesdays and 
Fridays during regular business 
hours. An appointment is 
necessary. Results will be 
available in 10 days to two weeks, 
said Registered Nurse Charlotte 
Stephenson. 


For women, spermicidal products 
are effective in reducing the risk of 
infection. The sperm killer 
Nonoxynol-9 stops the pathogens of 
AIDS and other STDs such as 
chlamydia and herpes. 

The pill does not reduce infection 
risk, but may actually contribute to 
contracting the disease, according to 
“RN Magazine.” 

Fourth, partners should make sure 
they have adequate lubrication to 
reduce the risk of tears during 
penetration. A colorless, water solu¬ 
ble lubricant such as K-Y jelly can 
be helpful. 

Fifth, reduce the risk by washing 
and urinating after sex. 

Sixth, and most important of all, 
according to“RN Magazine,” 
regularly have checkups and exams' 
to make sure you are healthy. Some 
STDs, if spotted early, can be treated 
before they cause serious 
complications. 


REWARD 

Lost gold rope chain, gold cross in 
HPE Center pool. Big reward. No 
questions asked. Call Paul, 561-4537. 


East Texas Records 

We buy, sell & trade old 
records of all kinds 

3640 Estes Parkway 

Just south of 1-20 
Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Phone 236-3939 anytime 
Biggest used record dealer in E. Tex. 


CTOLD'S— THE CHOICE OF SUPER STARS 



“WHEN I’M IN TYLER, 

I TRAIN WITH MY GOOD FRIEND 
BILL HARDIN, OWNER OF GOLD’S GYM®” 


KERRY VON ERICH 

A LICENSEE OF GOLD’S GYM ENT. INC. CALIFORNIA 

Southpark Shopping Center • Paluxy & Loop 323 • 595-5000 
Mon.-Fri. 6:30 am-10:00 pm Sat. 9:00 am-6:00 pm Sun. 1:00 pm-6:00 pm 


PAWN LOANS 

219 E. Ferguson Tyler, TX 75702 
595-3535 


THE FAT GOOSE 

COUNTRY CREATIONS 

WOOD-CERAMICS-WREATHS-QUILTED 
ANIMALS-LARGE & SMALL DENIM AND 
CORDUROY BEARS-SMALL COUNTRY 
FURNITURE PIECES-HALLOWEEN AND 
THANKSGIVING WREATHS & DECOR. 

20 percent discount with TJC I.D. 

1207 S. FLEISHEL 
9:30-5:00 M-F, 10:00-4:00 SAT. 



TJC nurse warns students 
of chlamydia’s symptoms 
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Roses brighten 
many offices 



photo by \u 'e edeni 


ROSE KmG~Government Coordinator Ray Secretaries Jeanine Gammon and Barbara Uai 
Bagwell delivers roses from his son’s field to the and Humanities Dean Mary Waldrop are here v* 
Humanities Division office. Humanities Division Bagwell and armloads of roses. 


to others on the campus to spread a beyond know that ne is. 


PTK names members 


By JULIE EDENFIELD 
staff writer 

Ray’s roses have brightened desks 
in many offices. 

Government Coordinator Ray 
Bagwell has been delivering roses to 
the Humanities Division office for 
“around two years now,’’ said 
Secretary Jeanine Gammon. 

“They really brighten up the of¬ 
fice.They smell so good,’’ said Bar¬ 
bara Clakley, humanities secretary. 

Bagwell, a former rose grower, 
collects the roses from his son’s 
field. His son moved to Sulphur 
Springs where he is involved in the 
dairy business. 

“I’ve been checking (the roses) 
out for him. . . for bugs. . . and he 
comes back and does all the work,’’ 
said Bagwell. 

In honor of the Rose Festival, he 
brought roses twice last week, in¬ 
stead of the usual once. 


By ERIC HOWSE 
staff writer 

A Marine Corps representative 
last week told students about the 
Marines officers selection program. 

Gunnery Sgt. Derrek Beaumont, 
13-year Marine Corps veteran, ex¬ 
plained that the program allows col¬ 
lege students to remain in school and 
graduate as a second lieutenant in the 
Marines. 

This information is most valuable 
to freshman and sophomore 
students, he said. 

“The PLC, Platoon Leaders 
Class, is designed for undergrads,’’ 
Beaumont said. “If you’re in¬ 
terested, you should sign up by at 
least your junior year.’’ 

PLC training consists of two six- 
week training increments which take 
place during the summer over two- 
years. These training sessions do not 
interfere with college or involve an 
enlisted commitment. 


“Until you enlist we 
only take six weeks a 
year,” Beaumont 
said. 


After the first training session, 
students receive $100 a month sup¬ 
port money. 

“Until you enlist we only take six 
weeks a year,’’ Beaumont said. 

At the six-week summer sessions, 
prospects go through officers train¬ 
ing. If they pass, they return to col¬ 
lege to receive their BA or BS 
degrees. 


Not only do the roses brighten the 
Humanities office, but their beauty 
extends to others as well. “As the 
teachers come in, we tell them to 
take a rose back with them,’’ said 
Gammon. 

Bagwell doesn’t think he’s doing 
any thing special. “I’m going to the 
field anyway,’’ he said, “so it’s no 
extra effort for me to cut a 
bouquet.’’ 

Having grown up in the rose 
business-starting as a child planting 
the roses-Bagwell doesn’t really 
notice them. He’s quick to admit that 
he thinks they’re pretty, “but, when 
you’ve grown up in it, it’s just 
another bouquet.’’ 

He likes to go out in the field and 
look at the roses because that is the 
only way he can really do a thorough 
job of checking them. 

“I just enjoy doing it,’’ he said 
with a smile on his face. “I don’t 
usually even notice the smell until 
someone says something about it, 


After graduation, new officers 
take six months of TBS or basic 
school and become unrestricted 
Marine Corps officers. 

The next step is formal training. 
Fields of service guaranteed by the 
Corps include ground field, flight of¬ 
ficer and lawyer positions. 

Ground field includes areas such 
as engineer, tracked vehicles (tanks), 
aircraft maintenance and infantry. 
The ground field is the nucleus of the 
Marine Corps, said Beaumont. 

A candidate who meets all re¬ 
quirements in the flight officer area 
could become a pilot. 


Pay is determined by 
rank and length of ser¬ 
vice time. 

After training, candidates are 

obligated to serve three-and-a-half 
years for officers in law or ground 
field and four-and-a-half years as 
flight officers. Pay is determined by 
rank and length of service time. 

To be eligible for the PLC pro¬ 
gram, you must be a full-time stu¬ 
dent with a minimum GPA of 2.0. 
The average is 2.7 to 2.8, Beaumont 
said. 

You also must make at least a 
250-300 on a physical fitness test. 
The average is 265, he said. 

For more information on the PLC 
program, students can write the 
Marine Corps Officer Selection Of¬ 
fice, 604 Doug Russell Rd., Suite D, 
Arlington, TX. 76010-2545, or call 
275-3616 or in the metroplex 
792-3504. 



secretaries they can do whatever 

Loud music 
can disturb 

Students playing loud music on 
campus may want to turn down 
the volume on their jam boxes 
and listen up. 

“Students can be cited for 
disorderly conduct or for distur¬ 
bing the peace,’’ said Campus 
Safety Director Gene Carney. 
“The thing is, we are a facility 
for higher education.’’ 

If students trying to study com¬ 
plain to a campus safety officer 
about some other student playing 
loud music, Carney said, the of¬ 
ficer will ask the offender to turn 
down the music as a warning. 

If the officer has to return to the 
same student, he will confiscate 
the radio before more drastic 
steps have to be taken, added 
Carney. 

Some students agree, but others 
do not. 

“We’re here to study and to 
learn. Even if it’s just playing 
music on the way to class or to 
the car, chances are, you’re 
disturbing someone, if not me,” 
said Sophomore Pat Buffington. 
“If you want to hear loud music, 
go home and enjoy it yourself. ’ ’ 

“I believe that there are too 
many restrictions made on the 
students living in the dorms,” 
said Sophomore Natalie Robin¬ 
son. “There has to be rules and 
regulations, but this is college. 
You should be able to play music 
as loud as you want—as long as 
it is at a reasonable hour.” 

“The school should have a 
place for students to play music, 
something like a game room. 
Loud music should be played in 
certain areas,” said Sophomore 
Suprinia Lewis. 


These 122 students are 
scholastically eligible this semester 
for membership in Alpha Omicron 
chapter of Phi Theta Kappa. Phi 
Theta Kappa is the junior college 
honor society. 

Students must have accumulated at 
least 12 hours of work at TJC in a 
degree plan in the TJC Catalog with 
a GPA of 3.5 or better, be enrolled 
in a degree plan at TJC and have a 
3.5 or better on their total college 
work to become prospective 
piembers, said Phi Theta Kappa 
Sponsor Lena Exum. 

Prospective members are: 

Dena R. Adams, Kimberly D. 
Allen, Terri L. Allison, Charlena 
Baker, Martha A. Baldwin, Jerry D. 
Barnett, Evelyn V. Berkley, Susan 

E. Blalock, Peg A. Boshart, Cherie 

F. Brown, Jacqueline Butcher and 
Joelle L. Butler. 

Melanie C. Button, Donna M. 
Bynum, Sheli R. Cagle, Susan E. 
Cameron, Dana G. Cass, William F. 
Coats, David C. Cockrell, Kimber¬ 
ly A. Cole, Mary J. Constantine, 
Carl F. Cox, Teresa L. Craft and 
Carl D. Cunningham. 

Melanie K. Cunningham, Nien Ba 
Dam, Gloria Y. Daniels, Susan E. 
DeLarios, Christine E. Desmuke, 
David L. Dudley, Sherri L. 
Durham, James R. Earley, Terry W. 
Flusche, Pamela J. Fomby, M. 
Carol Fontenot and Mary A. 
Garrett. 

Kelly Green, Don D. Hankinson, 
Thomas H. Hardin, Catherine Har- 
ringtou, Alecia S. Harris, Jimmie D. 
Harris, Kelly M. Harvey, Eric E. 
Hauge, Betty J Hildreth, Betty J. 
Hobbs, Jimmy D. Holder and 
Michelle R. Horton. 

Michelle D. Hutsman, Rhonda L. 


Hukill, Donna R. Humphrey, Beth 
E. Johnson, Cindy K. Jones, Joe K. 
Kadlecek, Amy L. Knight, Ivey D. 
Lawrence, Sr., Tonya R. Lewis, 
Melissa D. Loomis, Teresa D. 
Lovett and Bobby R. Lynn. 

Linda S. Martin, Judy K. 
McClanahan, Cynthia M. McClurg, 
Nancy R. McGee, Carla S. Means, 
Johnnie W. Mitcham, Machelle D. 
Mize, Lacy R. Monk, Billie M. 
Moore, Patricia R. Owen and Larry 
A. Parker. 

Maureen G. Parker, Joel W. Par¬ 
sons, Chanon J. Pattefson, Donaid 
W. Perfect, Sheila R. Porter, Karla 
E. Price, William J. Pringle, Sonya 
N. Reeves, Evis W. Rinehart, 
Teresa L. Riordan, Marsha S. Ross 
and William S. Rushipg. 

Sally J. Saldana, Brenda S. San¬ 
ford, W. Reagan Sanford, Yasar 
Sarica, Tina D. Savitsky, Vicki A. 
Schriver, Sandra Schulak, Kristi D. 
Scott, Scott E. Seeger, Debora A. 
Shaw, Salena G. Short and Pam D. 
Slade. 

Cheryl L. Smith, Jana S. Smith, 
Brenda J. Sorrel, Dinah K. Stanley, 
Hugh D. Stone, Shelly S. Taylor. 
Susan L. Taylor, Consuelo E. 
Thilmony, Gary W. Tipton, Randall 
L. Vaught and Leonard Veazey. 

Laurel J. Veuleman, W. Elizabeth 
Waldrop, Steven A. Ward, Kathy L. 
Weaver, Charles M. Wilkes, Ran¬ 
dall L. Williams, Roy L. Williams, 
Terry A. Williams, Betty S. Willis, 
Betty G. Wilson, Rhonda K. 
Wilson, Matthew F. Winchester, 
Dana A. Woods and Sheri L. Yancy. 

Those who are approved by facul¬ 
ty vote will be invited to join the 
honor society. If they pay their dues 
and accept the invitation, they will 
be inducted into membership in 
December, Exum said. 


Marines visit TJC 
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BIG 

SWEATSHIRT 

SALE 

BUY ONE GET ONE 

FREE 


GROUP OF SWEATSHIRTS, SWEATERS 
AND GREEK SWEATS! 


Bookstore Hours 
M-T 7 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
W-F 7 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 


Friday ends pledging trials 


Rush is over and pledging ends 
Friday. Then pledges become of¬ 
ficial members of the fraternity or 
sorority of their choice. 

“The pledges are the ones who are 
selected from rush and they are the 
ones who then pledge fraternities and, 
sororities,” said Student Affairs 
Director Emma Lou Prater. 

“After pledging they become 
members of the Greek organizations 
and they must have at least a ‘C’ 
average,” Prater said. 


New Greek members must pay 
dues, but there is to be no hazing > 
whatsoever. 

“Hazing Riles are nationwide; the 
act of hazing is illegal. There have, 
been some deaths and some people 
have been seriously injured due to 
hazing,” said Prater. 

“I am hoping that our fraternities 
and sororities have matured enough 
that they will not do any hazing,” 
she added. 

Hazing, according to the federal 
law that makes it illegal, includes: 


any form of physical exercise, any 
activity that might reasonably bring 
physical harm to the individual and 
any activity that requires an 
manner, impairs the individual’s 
academic efforts. 

In addition, hazing would include 
any requirements which compel an 
individual to participate in any ac¬ 
tivity which is illegal, is contrary to 
the individual’s genuine moral 
and/or religious beliefs or is contrary 
to the rules and regulations of the 
educational institution. 


Coronation begins music season 


Two music groups, Harmony anc 
Understanding and Chamber 
Singers, begin their seasons last 
week with Rose Festival perfor¬ 
mances. Harmony and Understan¬ 
ding, directed by J.W. Johnson, 
sang at the Rose Festival 
Coronation. 

“This is the third year in a row 
we’ve been the featured entertain¬ 
ment,” Johnson said. “We’ll be do¬ 
ing a number called ‘Celebration’ by 
Kool and the Gang and ‘I Go to Rio,’ 
which will include members from 
the dance classes.” 

Chamber Singers, directed by 
Cheryl Rogers, also sang in the Rose 
Festival. 


Other Singers performances in¬ 
clude Dec. 8 at Interfirst Bank and 
Dec. 12 at Marvin Methodist 
Church. 

Their big performance, Dec. 
10-12, is their annual Madrigal Din¬ 
ner in the Student Center. 

Harmony will perform at the Tyler 
Rotary Club Oct. 29, in Campus 
Capers Oct. 30 and for the TJC 
Alumni Association Oct. 31. They 
will also sing Nov. 21 in the Pops 
Concert. 

Harmony and Understanding 
members are: Michael Allen, Paula 
Ashby, Shelly Boston, Missy Burks, 
Greg Cameron, Wesley Goddard, 
Karen Harvey and Lori Hemens. 

Others are: Leighann Lewis, Hol¬ 
ly Milam, Jerry Newman, Kristi 


Newman, Chris Nutt, Tommy Obar, 
Brian Parker, Angie Snailum and 
Leslie Wickham. 

Band members are: Bret Huggins, 
guitar; Blake Huggins, drums and 
Jake DeLeon, bass. Candy Crocker 
Jordan is choreographer for the 
group. 

Chamber Singers are: Michael 
Allen, Scott Brown, Cedric 
Durham, Robyn Hart, Karen 
Harvey, Lisa Hoening, Cathy 
Kimlicko, Chris Nutt, Brian Parker, 
Angie Snailum, Lori Snailum, Laura 
Taylor and Misty Taylor. 

To join Chamber Singers, Rogers 
said, “They must be in the choir and 
must audition. We prefer that they 
sing a UIL piece if they know one, 
but if not, they may sing a hymn.” 


Pi Kappa changes 
to Sigma Delta Nu 

By Shu-Shun Thomas 
staff writer 


Rocky roads often lead to change- 
-such is the case with the former Pi 
Kappa fraternity. The well-known 
TJC fraternity is trying to change 
both reputation and name. 

Pi Kappa is now Sigma Delta Nil, 
and the group is making some 
changes, said active John Roderick. 

“We are changing to get a better 
reputation for ourselves, and to 
begin a fresh start. Our last reputa¬ 
tion was one of financial debt and 
certain activities that people 
associate us with,” he said. 

With the changes, the fraternity 
hopes to gain a more positive image. 

“The main thing we want to 
achieve is a strong fraternity. We 
want to be just a bunch of good guys 
and known for good things only,” 
Roderick added. 

“We want to do things for the 
school, and we want TJC to 
recognize us for our efforts,” he 
said. 

The name change will go into ef¬ 
fect when new pledges become 
fraternity members. 


“The change is already in pro¬ 
gress; this year’s new members will 
be known as the first class of Sigma 
Delta Nu,” said Roderick. 

Both a physical and mental change 
come with the fraternity’s new 
name. The mental change is the at¬ 
titude the fraternity has to make for 
the change to be possible and 
successful. 

“We’ll have to decide that the 
fraternity life is worth giving up our 
free time for; there will also have to 
be personal commitments from 
every member of the fraternity,” he 
said. 

“The physical change is just a 
matter of each member pitching in 
to change the display and the signs, 
and making the public aware of the 
new change,” Roderick said. 

Along with the mental and 
physical changes, the fraternity has 
plans for the future. “We’ve got 
some really big fund raisers in pro¬ 
gress; they’re going to be activities 
that Tyler has never seen. There will 
also be massive doses of school spirit 
and support. We plan to do many 
things that will help TJC and the 
Tyler community,” Roderick said. 

“We plan to bring a whole new 
definition to fraternities at TJC,” 
Roderick concluded. 
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Rangers rope Apaches 


By HARDY BRUNETTE 
staff writer 

Cisco took advantage'of an injured 
TJC offensive backfield to ramble to 
a 24-7 victory Saturday night at Rose 
Stadium. 

The Apache backfield suffered 
two key injuries by third quarter to 
make it a rocky road for the rest of 
the game. The Tribe lost their star¬ 
ting tailback Ivory Lee Brown with 
a leg injury in the first quarter and 
at the first of the third quarter lost 
quarterback Lance Wilson. 

The Tribe’s only touchdown came 
on a 71-yard punt return by return 
specialist Johnie Humdon. That gave 
the Apaches a 7-0 lead. 

Cisco took over as tfifc Wrangler 
offense passed for three second-half 
touchdowns from 13, 7 and 30 yards 
out. The other Cisco score came on 
a 41-yard field goal. 

The Hurndon punt return was the 
Apaches’ most exciting play. 

He momentarily lost control but 
picked it up at the TJC 29 and after 
several smooth moves, scooted into 
the end zone. Derek White booted 
the PAT. 

Cisco drove the ball to the Apache 
31 where they connected on a 
42-yard field goal to make it 7-3 at 
half. 

The second half belonged to the 
Wranglers. On their second posses¬ 
sion in the half, the Wranglers 
receiver split two TJC defenders for 
6 points and a 10-7 advantage. 

Following a 36-yard punt return, 
the Wranglers started their next 
drive at the TJC 23. In four plays the 
Cisco quarterback struck again, this 
time on a 7-yard pass. 

With 5:51 left in the game they put 


photo by shelly hulsey 

HEADED UP FIELD-Jofin/e Hurndon heads up field against Cisco. 
Hurndon returned a punt 71 yards for a touchdown and the only 
Apache score. 


the game on ice by driving 42 yards 
in five plays. Capping the drive was 
a 30-yard scoring pass in which the 
Cisco receiver outmaneuvered his 
TJC defender. 

After the injuries, the Tribe was 
unable to move the ball. TJC had on¬ 
ly 28 yards offense in the second half 
land only managed 126 for the game. 

The Wranglers piled up 360 yards 


total offense and 14 first downs. 

The Tribe lost four fumbles as 
they again turned the ball over a lot. 
TJC now drops 1-6 on the year Aid 
0-3 in conference play. The loss 
assures their first losing season since 
1980. 

The Tribe travels to Ranger to take 
on Ranger Junior College 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday. 
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Welcomes you back to school! 

To help with your fall wardrobe, we invite you in to 
preview our complete fall selections which include 
Ralph Lauren for men and women, Ruff Hewn and 
many other exciting new arrivals. 

This special gift certificate entitles you to $10 off any 
$50 purchase or more. 


This entitles you to $10 off any purchase of $50 of any fall merchandise. 


I. CARLS LTI). 


One gift certificate 
per person please 


Ladies & Men’s 
6009 S. Broadway 
561-7853 


Expires 10-25-87 


Basketball coach 
voices high hopes 


Apache Men’s Coach Roy 
Thomas has high hopes for the 
men’s basketball season for the 
men’s basketball season which kicks 
off Nov. 12 against Wharton Coun¬ 
ty Junior College in Wharton. 

“Practices are going really well. 
The first four or five games will real¬ 
ly tell us a lot. Wharton will be really 
tough, but we are really looking for¬ 
ward to it,” said Thomas. 

In the first few games of the 
season, the Apaches will play two 
highly ranked teams, but they will 


have the support of three returning 
sophomores: Alonzo Stephenson, 
Craig Sibley and David Benoit. 

“There are a bunch of freshmen, 
but we have three good returning 
sophomores,” said Thomas. 

The Apaches scrimmaged last 
night at home and will be on the road 
Friday for another scrimmage. 

“A good scrimmage for everyone 
to come out and see will be our 
scrimmage against Fort Hood in 
Tyler at 3 p.m. on Oct. 30,” said 
Thomas. 


Injuries weaken offense 


Enjoy America’s favorite sandwiches and 
Try the fresh alternative, the super Subway Salads- 

Succulent seafood and crab; the “Chef” style 
club salad with turkey and ham; tuna salad with 
black olives and green peppers or the Antipasto 
style BMT. It's a big deal on a fresh meal. 




































